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still I do not purpose to make any extended and labored 
address in the way of eulogy of the deceased. However 
much he merits it at our hands, I have no heart for that 
to-day. If I consult my own feelings, my place is rather 
with the circle of bereaved sons of the deceased, whose 
hearts are too heavy with grief for formal public utterance, 
and whose comfort and consolation in affliction come to-day 
as ever, not so much from human sympathy and condolence 
as from above. Instead, then, of anything more formal and 
elaborate, let me ask your indulgent attention, for a moment 
or two only, to a few words in the way of personal reminis- 
cence, which may perhaps give as correct a picturing out of 
the place which he who has "gone before" holds in the 
hearts of this people, as anything I can say or do. 

It was my good fortune to make the acquaintance of our 
late pastor several years before he became known to the rest 
of this community. Forty-two years ago, when I became a 
student at our State University, a stranger to the entire board 
of instructors and to all but perhaps a half-dozen of the hun- 
dred or more students connected with the institution, and 
consequently in a state of mind to feel the need of encour- 
agement, and to prize and remember a kind word or a smile 
of sympathy from an older student, among the first to attract 
my attention and awaken the feeling that the friendship of 
at least that one of the hundred would be worth the having, 
was Junior Austin Hazen. 

What there was in his mere presence to attract attention 
and awaken that feeling I need not attempt to describe to 
you who have known him. You have all felt that genial 
presence, so like sunshine upon the heart, and know of the 



inward graces of mind and character of which that presence 
was the outward manifestation. 

We have others with us to-day whose intimacy with him 
during his college days and the subsequent years of his pre- 
paration for the ministry was closer thaii mine, and from 
whom we hope to hear more particularly. 

That same kindly presence has ever attended him. Not 
one of us will ever forget the gentle, sunny smile which 
beamed upon all who came within his notice, which knew no 
distinctipn of rich and poor, high and low, wise and simple; 
which was a constant encouragement to well-doing, and 
which was so replete with good will to man that one was 
ashamed, as it were, to cherish ill will towards any human 
being while in his presence. When in after years he came 
among us to preach the Gospel of Peace in the name of the 
Master, I remember the pleasure it gave me to greet him as 
the pastor of the church of which my wife and my mother 
and other relatives and cherished friends were communi- 
cants, but of which I then had no expectation of ever 
becoming a member. And when, in course of time, under 
his ministration I came to know and feel the need of a 
personal Savior, and to have a willingness to acknowledge 
my unfitness to direct my own paths aright, and to seek for- 
giveness and guidance from a higher source, can I ever 
forget how gently he led me to the Savior's feet, and how 
wisely he counselled me in the midst of the perplexities 
which seemed as it were a thick cloud, hiding the Savior 
from me and holding me back from attempting to serve 
Him ? Can I ever forget how patiently he explained away 
the idea that I could ever, of myself, do anything to merit or 



to win acceptance with Christ, and how smooth he made the 
way to simply giving myself to Him, with all my imperfec- 
tions and weaknesses, to be by Him made anew into some- 
thing of His own likeness, if it should be His good pleasure 
to so work within me ? 

Perhaps these reflections and reminiscences are so personal 
in their nature as to be out of place on such an occasion as 
this, but they force themselves upon me and demand utter- 
ance as I think of the departed and try to mention that which 
to me seems to speak most to his praise and honor. 

If he whose earthly remains are hidden away in the un- 
fathomed depths of the ocean, there to remain till the final 
trump shall sound and the sea give up its dead, is with us 
to-day in spirit form, as some believe to be possible, hearing 
our words, knowing our thoughts and understanding the 
feelings of our hearts, I cannot doubt that he cheerfully 
accepts this heartfelt testimony to his faithfulness and effi- 
ciency in his pastoral work in preference to receiving, from 
us at least, flattering laudation of his sound scholarship, and 
his persuasive eloquence, or to hearing presented claims to 
his right to high rank among the orators and divines of his 
day. 

It may seem at first thought that these personal reminis- 
cences have diverted me from my original purpose to simply 
speak a word for this church and community expressive of 
our appreciation of the merits of him whose virtues we to-day 
commemorate; but a church is but a union of its individual 
members; a community is but an aggregation of units. 
What better can I do, then, than to let these words, which I 
have seemingly spoken for myself alone, speak for all, trusting 



that my thoughts, feelings and experiences, so expressed, 
are a sufficient exemplification of the thoughts, feelings and 
experiences of us all ? With this testimonial, then, which I 
think I may safely say receives the endorsement of every 
member of this community, I turn at once to the pleasant 
privilege, which is also accorded me, of presenting to you 
Professor Goodrich, a lifelong friend of our deceased pastor 
and a co-laborer with him in the Lord's vineyard. 



ADDRESS OF PROF. J. E. GOODRICH. 

, OF 

The University of Vermont. 



CS^CJlI'e are met to-day, Christian friends, under strange and 
liHtl' unfamiliar conditions. We have assembled to pay 
a last tribute of respect and affection to the memory of one 
who for twenty years was the bishop of this church of Rich- 
mond, whose face and work for thirty years have been 
familiar to the churches of this county. His thirty-five 
years of service in the high office which he filled with con- 
stant fidelity, yet always with a self-distrusting humility, 
are now unexpectedly ended. When you bade him farewell, 
a few weeks since, you had hope that after a brief season of 
rest and recreation he would resume his work among you 
with a fresh zest and vigor. His seasons of rest had been 
few and brief. He had richly earned the respite to which 
he looked forward with so much of happy anticipation. His 
eyes were at last to behold the shores and the cities, the 
rivers and the mountains, which ever since he became a 
student had so often beckoned to him from that elder world. 
His reading had made him familiar with the lands he was to 
visit, with the peoples and their history. There were sacred 
spots his feet were to press, historic fields to traverse, famous 
shrines to visit, treasures of art to explore. He was to come 
back with a vision widened and clarified, with a spirit re- 
freshed and quickened by novel experiences, with a love for 



his charge and his work intensified by the temporary absence, 
to do perhaps the crowning work of his ministry in his latest 
years. 

This hope was not to be fulfilled. He did not live to see 
the rock of Gibraltar rise upon his sight out of the waste of 
waters. Yet in the brief story of his last hours I find no 
word of regret at this frustration of his plans, no suggestion 
that God's leading was not acknowledged in this resultless 
voyage as cordially as in any other event in his career. The 
resignation to the will of the All-Father, which he so often 
commended to those in sorrow or in suffering, was happily 
illustrated in the closing scenes of his life. He proved, not 
the sincerity only, but the sufficiency, of the holy counsel he 
had so often given to souls in doubt or in darkness. As 
surely as the good ship was speeding toward her destined 
port under guidance of the faithful needle and the stars, so 
surely was every revolution of day and night, every alterna- 
tion of calm and storm, all head winds and thwarting cur- 
rents, bringing him and all God's own nearer to that city 
with whose citizenship he had been dowered long years ago 
when God assured him: "Thou art my son." If the sun 
sank from the sky, then the darkness but revealed the eter- 
nal stars. He trusted in the Lord; or, fully to render the 
prophet's word, "he builded on Jehovah," and knew that his 
house was founded on the rock. The future held uncertain- 
ties, but no fears. He could say with our New England 
poet who so often blends the notes of Faith and Hope: 
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■Beside the silent sea 



I wait the muffled oar; 
No harm from him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 
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I know not where his islands lift 

Their fronded palms in air; 
I only know I cannot drift 

Beyond his love and care." 

And SO, after hours of racking pain, and after severer suffer- 
ing caused by the repeated attempts of the surgeons to bring 
relief, with no word of complaint, he laid him down to rest, 
and soon fell on that sleep whose waking is under other 
heavens. 

The town of Hartford, in this State, the birthplace of 
Austin Hazen, is eminent among New England communities 
for the number of clergymen whom it has furnished to the 
church. I have not the figures for the other denominations, 
but up to six years ago she had supplied to the Congrega- 
tional churches at least twenty-six ministers, best known 
among whom to the churches at large perhaps are James 
Marsh, president of our State University and foremost in his 
day among American students and teachers of philosophy, 
and Joseph Tracy, editor for a time of the Vermont Chronicle^ 
and historian of the Great Awakening and of the American 
Board. Others would at once be recognized if I were to 
repeat the list. 

Our Austin's great-grandfather came to Hartford from 
Connecticut in the second year of the history of the town, 
ten years before the beginning of the struggle for inde- 
pendence. His ancestor, two generations farther back, had 
come from England to Rowley, Mass., at some time previous 
to 1649. Of this ancestry, their vigor and their virtues, this 
is not the place to speak in detail, interesting as it might 
prove to trace the hereditary influences which went to shape 
the character of him who claims our thought to-day. 
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In this town of Hartford, and in the family of the pastor 
of one of the Congregational churches there, Austin Hazen 
was bom on the 14th of February, 1835. His father, after 
forty-three years of ministerial service, first in his native 
town, Hartford, and afterward in Berlin in this State, died 
at the ripe age of sixty-eight years. He was characterized, 
by a sagacious and venerated moderator of our General Con- 
vention, as " wise in counsel, prudent in action, and strong 
in an evangelical faith and a godly life." That he had like 
faith and fidelity with Joshua, the Captain of Israel, who 
said: "As for me and my house, we will serve the Lord," is 
evidenced by the fact that four of his five sons who came to 
man's estate entered the Christian ministry, all after due 
preparation, one of them going to India in 1846, and giving 
twenty-seven of his best years to missionary labors. 

All ejGEects have their causes. So, back of these four lives 
spent in the public service of the churches, we must posit a 
solidity and genuineness of Christian character whose sin- 
cerity and persuasiveness wrought ejGEectively in the lives of 
the children of the household. How much to assign to the 
father, and how much to the mother, of that plastic virtue 
which gave shape and direction to these young lives, I may 
not even guess. Of one thing we may be certain: that the 
two wills controlling and guiding the house were one in pur- 
pose; that there was no division respecting the first and 
highest ambition cherished by each for their sons. And it 
must have been cause of deep satisfaction to this father, 
when, forty years ago last Christmas, he closed his earthly 
labors, to have the hope that the service he had so long 
rendered was not to cease, but to be four-folded rather in 
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the hands that he had helped to train for the same sacred 
ministry in which it had been his privilege so long to labor. 
And not less must have been the content and thankfulness 
which fell to the lot of her who was spared to watch through 
so many years the fulfilment of her fondest hopes and 
prayers. 

And this bit of family history is at once comment and 
confirmation of what was spoken once of the Father of the 
Faithful: "I have known him to the end that he may com- 
mand his children and his household after him, that they 
may keep the way of Jehovah." If the divine retributions 
extend sometimes to the third and fourth, and even to the 
tenth generation, the divine faithfulness is assured " unto all 
generations." If taints of blood and twists and warpings of 
the moral nature are entailed by a law of succession, that 
law is offset and limited by another law which ensures the 
propagation of the virtues and the nobilities. The faithful 
man may rely on the promise of a faithful God. " The evil 
that men do lives after them," not seldom in multiplied and 
ever-widening fields, as thistle and daisy may overspread 
the most fertile meadows. But it is true also in the case of 
those who die in the Lord, that their works do follow them, 
not only into that eternity which receives them from mortal 
vision, but in a sempiternal extension of their hallowed 
influence; their hopes, aspirations, consecration, being re- 
produced and manifolded in other lives whose kindling was 
from the fire which had glowed in their own souls. A single 
torch may light but ten others, and each of these but ten; yet 
how short the time before a hundred thousand are blazing on 
the horizon. It is our weakness — ^nay, it is our sin — that the 
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Christian church so feebly apprehends, and so fails to give 
efficacy to, this law of spiritual propagation. Not surer is the 
mathematical law which governs these multiplications than 
is the spiritual law which begets light from light and love by 
love. Whenever the church shall clearly discern this law, 
and surely grasp it, and faithfully apply it — then, as the Jews 
used to say, will the King Messiah come; that will be the 
millennium. 

Solemn and sobering as is the thought that our lives are 
to live on in those who succeed us — our lineal or our spiritual 
children — the good man has ground of abiding joy in the 
conviction that his work will not cease with his earthly life. 
He shall rest, but his words, his deeds — even after his name 
is lost to memory — shall still have germinant and repro- 
ductive virtue; even as the seeds, committed to the suns and 
showers and the changing winds and seasons, shall bless 
with ever-greatening harvests generations that could not 
know the hand that first scattered them. Non omnis nioriar 
— I shall not wholly die. The Christian may put a truer 
meaning into that aspiration than the poet, even as his hope 
takes in a remoter future, and his faith wrestles with the 
greatness of the promise that they who turn many to right- 
eousness shall shine as the stars forever and ever. But what 
of those other stars and star-clusters shining on other brows, 
whose light, by God's grace and the working of that blessed 
law of the heavenly kingdom, came first from that torch 
which for a little space he was permitted to hold aloft for 
men to walk by? Does the church yet understand what 
teaching was enfolded in that parable of the leaven ? 
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But it must be a special heightening of such happy antici- 
pation when the faith and the work of the Christian pastor 
are both continued in the persons of those who are flesh of 
his flesh — when natural and spiritual heirship are blended 
in one holy bond. 

As the friend whose loss we mourn to-day was privileged 
to fulfill his father's dearest hopes, so he was blest with a 
like confidence as he looked beyond the ending of his per- 
sonal labors to the work which his sons might undertake in 
the years to follow. One son was already making proof of 
his ministry; three others were nearly ready to seek the 
"good work" of the bishop; one had chosen that profession 
which stands next to this highest — that calling which gives, 
such opportunity to minister not only to the languid body 
and the mind diseased, but to the sick and burdened heart — 
a calling which, competently filled and conscientiously used, 
makes the physician a co-worker with Him who bore our 
sins and sorrows, a helper not seldom of those whom the 
pastor cannot reach, cannot even know. And of two more,, 
the preparation for some helpful, worthy work was already 
well advanced. They, too, would surely not prove unworthy 
of their parentage. They also might follow in his steps. 

I said just now that your pastor's service was ended. That 
was a misconception and mistake. To speak more accurately 
and more Christianly, it is only its first stage that is finished; 
it is only his personal supervision that is withdrawn. The 
work is divided or multiplied now; goes forward on new 
lines; is seven-folded — nay, it may be, fifty-folded — and 
pushed by younger and, such is the infirmity of our per- 
ishable frame, by more vigorous hands. The fathers lay- 
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foundations and the sons build thereon; nay, the sons may 
themselves lay foundations on which others shall build after 
them. Who can compute the final outcome of one man's 
labors, teaching, prayers, when all is summed at last, to 
complete his final record? What surprises will there be 
yonder, when the humble saint is confronted with his life- 
history and its consequences, written-up as it shall appear 
from the vantage-ground of eternity ? 

Austin Hazen came to us at the University in the fall of 
1 85 1. His special preparatory training had been gained at 
the St. Johnsbury Academy, then under the efficient direc- 
tion of James K. Colby, than whom no principal in the State 
had a higher reputation as a classical instructor. From the 
beginning he took, and throughout his course easily main- 
tained, a high standing as a student. Fair of face and gentle 
of spirit; scholarly in his tastes, but no recluse; knowing his 
own mind, and yet not opiniative or self-willed; altogether 
an attractive and winning character — he at once gained 
numerous friends whose attachment was only the stronger 
after four years of companionship in the pleasant fields of 
literature and science. His standing at the end of the course 
secured his election to membership in an intercollegiate lit- 
erary society whose honors were then, and are to-day, much 
coveted by college graduates. This distinction, for reasons 
satisfactory to himself, he declined. I do not know whether 
this refusal was prompted more by his principled opposition 
to all secret organizations, or by his unwillingness to wear a 
badge which might awaken a feeling of jealousy or regret 
on the part of such as had failed to win it. The act, how- 
ever, was significant of the quality both of his democracy 
and of his Christianity. 
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There are, perhaps, as a rule, no years in a man's life that 
in the retrospect possess quite the charm of the four years of 
his college course. It was a special felicity to many of his 
college friends, and, as we may assume, also to Austin, that 
the intimacies formed in the University were further deep- 
ened and cemented by the three delightful years of profes- 
sional study, and the close congeniality of tastes and aims 
fostered by the common prosecution of the same high themes 
and objects. That old ties were strengthened at Andover, 
that early attachments were clarified and made tributary to 
spiritual development, witness his own letters, as seen in the 
biography of his classmate, Goodell. The steady fervor of 
the one was fed by the flame which not seldom burned in 
the heart of the other. For some nine years now has their 
intercourse been interrupted, until, a few days since, they 
clasped hands on that better shore, where, as we are certified, 
there is "no more sea." 

His admission at Andover was preceded by one year's ser- 
vice as teacher of Latin and Greek at Barre Academy, then 
highly esteemed both for its scholastic and its moral training. 
In the theological seminary he enjoyed the companionship 
of sixteen of his old University friends. Thirty per cent, of 
his class chose the profession of the ministry, and a little 
more than fifty per cent, of the class which followed — a 
result largely due to special religious interest in the spring 
of 1855. Mr. Hazen was easily one of the best Hebraists in 
the Seminary. His off-hand debates and discussions were 
characterized by ease, perspicuity, and logical arrangement. 
He did not accept all that was taught him there; indeed, 
could not, as the instructors themselves represented different 
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schools of thought. Perhaps he was profited more than the 
majority, from the fact that he was led to challenge new 
views and arguments, to explore the bases, logical or his- 
torical, on which they were rested, and so attained a com- 
pleter independence in his personal convictions. 

His first four years of pastoral service were spent at Nor- 
wich, Vt., under the shadow of Dartmouth College. In 1864 
he began a quiet, outwardly uneventful, but genuinely suc- 
cessful, ministry of twenty years at Jericho Center, adding 
to this charge in 1875 ^^^ oversight also of the church in 
Richmond. Here also his ministry has reached the limit of 
twenty years — a fact which of itself is testimony to his irenic 
temper, to the practical tone of his teaching, and the salutary 
influence of his counsels and his character. 

Mr. Hazen was conservative in his theological thinking, 
influenced less than some of us by modem methods and 
ideas. He was indisposed to criticise or to reconstruct the 
" faith once for all delivered to the saints." My impression 
is that neither in contents nor in construction did his creed 
differ in material points from that held and taught by his 
honored father. But his intelligent and decided preference 
for the interpretations of Augustine and Calvin never in the 
least degree hindered him from joining in prayer and in 
effort with such as found more light and comfort in the con- 
clusions of Arminius or Wesley. His conduct as a pastor 
was one long illustration of the lesson of the first sermon I 
heard him preach — it was in Norwich — on the text: "What 
doth the Lord require of thee but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?" The plain 
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homily which followed reminded one inevitably of George 
Herbert's finely sarcastic, yet inwardly tender, lines: 

** Love God, and Love your neighbor. Watch and pray. 
Do as you would be done unto. 
O dark instructions, ev'n dark as day! 
Who can these Gordian knots undo ?'* 

The preacher, however, did not imitate the poet's irony. 

Had all our New England clergy been of his temper, fewer 
families would have been divided in their church attendance, 
and fewer churches would have been erected in our little 
country villages. His science of religion was properly kept 
in the background, but his instructions and counsels were 
never inconsistent with the logical framework which under- 
lay all his thinking. 

In a note recently received from an Andover classmate 
(the Rev. F. D. Ayer, D. D., of Concord, N. H.,) I find some 
words of appreciation which I cannot forbear to quote. I 
am sure you will be interested to know how Mr. Hazen's 
associates regarded him: 

*' He was a quick, accurate scholar, and had the use of what he had learned. 
He was not ambitious for place, and always seemed capable of doing more 
than he attempted. He was genial and loved his friends, enjoying more to 
sit in free converse with them than to seek new friendships. By nature he 
was of a fine grain, delicate, refined; nothing coarse ever came from him or 
stuck to him. He was a simple, sincere Christian. He despised seeming; he 
had no patience with cant. Loyalty to Christ and his truth was cardinal with 
him. He knew well what he believed, and frankly told it without self-asser- 
tion. This is as I recall him. I feel that the loss is a personal one to me." 

Dr. Simeon Gilbert, of Chicago, who knew Austin inti- 
mately for three years at Burlington, and afterward for two 
years at Andover, thus writes me: 
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** Yes, I did know him well, and loved him, as you say. I thank you for 
•giving me the opportunity to say it. There is nothing in my college life 
which I remember with more distinctness than my first impressions of Austin 
Hazen. He was in the class next after ours. I had been the youngest in my 
•class, and he must have been the youngest in his. A beautiful young fellow — 
alert, fresh and bright, a picture of health; at once boyish and manly, and 
with that about him in look and entire manner indicative of his gracious 
breeding and home training. Along with a happy temperament was the aspect 
as of vone who enjoyed the consciousness of being able to do fine things easily. 
* * * Since leaving Andover * * * j have followed 
his course with affectionate concern, and have noted with peculiar interest the 
names of his children in the college catalogues. It is startling to hear that he 
has finished his work and gone home. A tranquil, persistent, devout and 
faithful village parson, he served his day and generation for thirty years and 
more in the dear old State of Vermont, which I am sure he loved with a 
•quenchless enthusiasm that would never let him stray far away from it. I like 
to think of him as one of the typical Vermont pastors who have done so much 
to make it what it is — the object of our undying admiration, gratefulness and 
love. May we all come safely home, also, at last." 

The Rev. William W. Livingston of Jaffrey, N. H., who for 
six years was his close companion in college and seminary 
studies, writes of him as follows: 

** It is a great pleasure to comply with your request, and give my estimate of 
our friend, Austin Hazen. As I try to write, however, I feel how imperfectly 
I must express my thought of one whom I loved and admired, and who exerted 
•a controlling influence on my life. The very characteristics which drew him to 
me at our first meeting, and made all the years since fragrant by reason of his 
friendship, are not easily separated and made to stand out one by one. In him 
what goes to make the true man — transparency of character, truthfulness, ab- 
sence of selfishness, and loyalty to God — were so harmoniously combined that 
to analyze were to destroy. So I thought forty-three years ago, when we met 
as students in college, and so I think to-day. A year in advance of me in 
college, though knowing him well and greatly admiring him, I did not become 
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really intimate with our friend till I went to Andover, where we were class- 
mates and room-mates. It is worthy of mention that no student in college ex- 
erted a more helpful religious influence than he. If I mistake not, he was a 
professing Christian before going to Burlington, but the death of a sister 
seemed to deepen and greatly intensify his religious life. After his return from 
the funeral, I remember how he spoke of his sister in heaven, and his own hopes 
and expectations. It is all as vivid to me as any event of yesterday. And dur- 
ing the more than forty years that have intervened, I do not think I have ever 
seen a face that reminded me so much of what I suppose an angel's face to be, 
or heard words leaving a deeper impression on my heart. While retaining his 
high stand as a scholar, and losing nothing of his buoyant spirit, or doing any- 
thing that gave the appearance of cant, he became known pre-eminently as a 
Christian man, exercising a powerful influence on the moral and spiritual life 
of the college. To him was due, under the blessing of God, as I have good 
reason to know, the conversion of those two intimate friends of his, Goodell and 
Robinson, men of commanding influence among their fellow-students. 

**I recall, too, another scene never to be forgotten. It was in our college 
prayer-meeting. With an effort that cost me a terrible struggle, I rose to say 
that I intended to be a Christian, and tried to pray. My words were faltering 
and incoherent. No sooner had I sat down than Hazen's voice was heard. 
Much of his prayer I can now repeat, so deep was the impression it made on 
me. To it I owe not a little of any steadfastness I may have had in the 
Christian life. 

*'Our more intimate association at the Theological Seminary only confirmed 
my previous estimate of the man. A clear thinker, he had a firm grasp of a 
well-digested and consistent theological system. Intensely loyal to his native 
State, he never thought of going elsewhere to labor. So well understood was 
this that, though counted as one of the best men in his class, church committees 
outside of Vermont regarded it as useless to say a word to him. We separated, 
— he to go to his work at home, I to mine in a foreign field. 

*' A few years after, when a g^eat crisis had come in our missionary work, 
and some of the wisest and best of the younger pastors of this country were 
needed abroad, our friend was among the first to whom the officers of the 
American Board turned. For reasons that seemed to him too weighty to put 
aside, he adhered to his decision to spend his life in Vermont. 



* ' A word in regard to his quiet, unostentatious life, which, perhaps, was a 
disappointment to some of his friends, knowing his ability and attainments. 
Some few years ago I was passing through the State, and on the train was one 
of its best-known and most influential ministers, now gone to the rest of heaven. 
Our conversation turned on the friends we had in common, and mention was 
made of Austin Hazen. My companion paid him a glowing tribute as a 
Christian, scholar and preacher, saying he regarded him as one who was laying 
the foundation of an influence never to be estimated. He went on to say in 
substance, * Mr. Hazen is a man who thinks nothing of himself, everything of 
the cause he has espoused; one who has the sense to know, and grace to act on 
the knowledge, that effort put forth through his sons is an influence for Christ 
and the church infinitely beyond anything he could do in a larger field, to the 
neglect of his family.* I think this estimate was correct. 

** Among all the men I have known, to none do I ascribe more loyal devo- 
tion to Jesus Christ than to Austin Hazen. Most gladly do I pay this tribute 
to his memory; most heartily do I thank God for spch a life, and for the g^eat 
influence it had on my own." 

" He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all. 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries 
To tempt her new-fledged offspring to the skies. 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay. 
Allured to brighter worlds, and led the way." 

Such loving, cordial tributes to the memory of him whose 
sudden loss we mourn to-day, I had no right to keep to my- 
self. Let them lie with other chaplets on the cenotaph of 
our common friend. How much we loved him we did not 
fully know until he was gone. The Lord gave, and the Lord 
took away. Blessed be the name of the Lord that we trod 
the same paths for so long, that in later years our paths 
crossed so often. We bless our Father for his abounding 
grace unto him; for the grace through him bestowed on so 
many others; for the worthy work he wrought in the Master's 
vineyard; for the consistent, saintly life he lived; for the 
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inspiration of his example; for our confidence that his work is 
to be continued by those who bear his name not only, but his 
spiritual impress as well. His work is done ? His work is 
but beginning. Hundreds of other lives than those of the 
home circle have been touched and bettered by his teaching 
and example. In wider and everwidening circles shall 
spread and work that leaven which regenerated first his own 
life, and then by its spiritual alchemy transmuted also the 
lives which came within the range of its transforming power. 
We would not call him back, even to resume the pastor's 
stajfiE and feed for yet longer years this flock of God. He is 
not, for God took him. 

*' We trust he lives in God; and there 
We find him worthier to be loved." 

And SO this church, to which his toils and cares were so 
long given; and each member of it, whose heart may be sore 
from this abrupt surrendering of a sacred tie; with all his 
friends of early years, who are constrained to drop a tear to 
his memory while they rejoice in the record of what he was 
and did, and in the sure faith that he gazes now on the face 
of his Savior and ours; with those also who are knit to him 
by closer bonds both of blood and of spirit; may lift cheerful 
faces to the heaven which he has now entered, and say: 

" Love was and is my Lord and King, 
And in his presence I attend 
To hear the tidings of my friend, 
Which every hour his couriers bring. 
***** 

** Far off thou art, but ever nigh; 

I have thee still, and I rejoice: 

I prosper, circled with thy voice; 
I shall not lose thee, though I die." 



ADDRESS OF THE REV. E. E. HERRICK, 

OF 

Milton, Vt. 



^1 FTER the complete delineation of our brother's character 
^^ and the tender tribute of affection to which we have 
listened,, you will expect but few words from me; especially 
since others are to speak whose acquaintance with him was 
longer and more intimate than mine. 

I only come in behalf of his brethren in the ministry to lay 
our wreath of esteem and affection upon the grave of our 
dear brother. 

In college days I knew Mr. Hazen not very intimately, be- 
ing with him there only one year. Early in my ministry, 
some twenty-six or twenty-seven years ago, I was for a few 
years associated with him in the ministry in this county. I 
learned to respect him then. I have learned to love him 
since. 

When I came among you again, six years ago, he gave me 
a very cordial welcome; quiet and gentle, but plainly heart- 
felt. There was real sympathy in it, and certainly real help 
to me. We can hardly exaggerate our brother's services in 
our ministerial meetings and in our church conferences. He 
was modest and unpretentious, but alert and efficient. I 
never knew a man who combined so perfectly quietness with 
alertness. 
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His quiet and "unassuming manner might have misled a 
stranger who might have expected less than he had reason 
to expect, so little did our brother assert himself. But he 
was attentive and alert of mind, and when occasion for action 
occurred he was not surprised or unprepared. As a moder- 
ator of assemblies he was able and skillful, kindly, fair and 
just. 

In the conferences and conventions of our churches, Mr. 
Hazen was exceptionally efficient. In these meetings he was 
fertile in expedient and ready in execution. In preparation 
of programs he was skillful and expert in arrangements for 
any public services. In the part he took in our ministerial 
association and in our conferences of churches, Mr. Hazen 
chose practical rather than philosophical or literary themes. 
Questions of practical theology and of Biblical interpretation 
interested him more than those of metaphysics or of dogmatic 
theology. 

His written work was marked by clearness. His diction 
was neat and accurate. If it was not ornate, it was expressive. 
He knew what he meant and his hearers knew what he 
meant. As a critic, Mr. Hazen was in many respects a model. 
He was a good judge of rhetoric. He could see excellences 
as well as defects, though he preferred to speak of the 
former. 

Mr. Hazen was a man of convictions. He had thought out 
his creed and knew well what he believed and why he believed 
it. But he did not hold his convictions with intellectual 
obstinacy. His mind was open towards the light. He loved 
nothing so much as truth. He was a good example of ability 
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i?^ithotit pretention. If he lacked anything, it was self-asser- 
tion. A lack which rendered him not less lovable and perhaps 
■more valuable as an example to us all. 

I do not know as any minister fills the picture of Goldsmith's 
parson, 

"Who ne'er had changed nor wished to change his place." 

But I think Mr. Hazen came as near as any one I ever knew, 
to realizing that beautiful ideal. 

I feel a deep sense of personal loss in his absence. We are 
all bereaved. He was a true friend to us. We do well to 
mourn for him; but we shall do better to receive into our 
hearts the sacred inspiration which comes from his memory, 
that will fit us better for the duties of earth and the higher 
duties and sweeter fellowship of heaven. 




ADDRESS OF THE HON. H. H. POWERS, M. C, 

OF 

Hyde Park, Vt. 

Y heart is too full for words on this occasion. Forty- 
four years ago I, a boy of sixteen years, met 
Austin Hazen, a boy of sixteen years, in the Freshman class- 
room of the University of Vermont, and from that time till 
now I never ceased to admire and love him. As a boy in 
college he displayed those qualities of character which, as a 
man, so endeared him to the people of this parish and this 
community. 

** The child is father of the man." 

Among his classmates and his seniors he was modest, re- 
tiring and utterly unselfish. Indeed he was unselfish to a 
fault. Man is part of society. He owes to society the best 
efforts possible to ameliorate, to instruct and to elevate his 
brother man. He cannot delegate to others any duty that he 
can better perform himself. But Austin Hazen's unselfish 
disposition lead him to just this result. If honor or commen- 
dation fell under the discharge of any trust, he preferred that 
another receive it, although he could best earn it. In college^ 
I have no doubt, he could easily have led his class. He pre- 
ferred that someone else should carry off this honor. As a 
preacher, I have no doubt, he might have reached the com- 
manding reputation of leadership. But his modest ambition 
kept him in the pastorate of a small country church, and thus 
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you have in Richmond gained in faithful service what would 
have earned for him elsewhere wide reputation. In the 
autonomy of college life, we have what is found in all circles, 
contentions, internal dissensions, and all the numberless con- 
flicts of opinion that are generated from youthful ardor. 
But Austin Hazen took not the part of warrior but the part 
of arbitrator in these scenes. His very presence was the 
signal for peace. All differences were composed and all 
bitterness assuaged by his benign presence and kind words. 
No student in college was either an enemy, a rival, or anything 
else but a friend of his. He was exceptionally popular, not 
because he tried to be, but because he could not help it, with 
all other students in college. He was a favorite because he 
combined more lovable qualities than any other. He was 
our leader because he was never conscious that he com- 
manded us. 

His career as a preacher and as a citizen is known to all 
here assembled, and has been faithfully painted in the ap- 
preciative words of his parishioner, Mr. Green. I can see in 
the paper he has read a faithful copy of Austin Hazen's boy- 
hood. You are my witnesses that he never met a man on 
the street or elsewhere without giving him a pleasant look 
and a pleasant recognition. To his college mates he was to 
the last year of his life, still a college boy. 

By reason of some little incident, long since forgotten, I 
happened early in his college days to give him the nickname 
of " Ben." The last time I ever saw him was on the train, 
and upon my saluting him as "Mr. Hazen," he responded 
"No, no. Judge, I wouldn't know myself if you addressed 
me otherwise than as simply *Ben."* He never forgot that 
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he was once a boy, and thus justified Coleridge's definition of 
the man of genius, as the one who carries the fervor and 
memories of youth into the maturity of manhood. 

The world has been made better by his life, and you and I 
who knew him, can build no monument to commemorate the 
graces of his life and the excellences of his character, more 
enduring than the heartfelt tribute of love that we to-day,, 
with one voice, lay upon the altar of his memory. 



Address of Pres. M. H. Buckham, D. D.,LLD., 

OF 

The University of Vermont. 
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HiLE listening to the remarks of those who have pre- 
ceded me, I have been reminded of what a Scotch- 
man once said respecting death. In reply to friends who 
were commiserating him on his approaching end, and 
be Vailing the common lot of mortals, he exclaimed: " Na, ha. 
Death is a grand ordination! ** It is not given to all of us to 
look upon death in this triumphant mood. If, since Christ 
died and rose again, death is no longer the king of terrors, 
he can still bring gloopi and dismay into our hearts and 
homes. The particular death which has gathered us here to- 
day has circumstances of unusual sadness. I will not, by 
naming them, revive them in your memories. They remain, 
and will long remain, a burden, a sorrow, and a wonder, in 
your hearts. And yet, you must have all remarked that the 
dominant note of this occasion, the one utterance of all that 
the eye sees and the ear has heard, has not been sadness, not 
depression, not gloom, but hope and peace. I think that 
never in my life have I attended funeral services which so 
fully met the Christian claim that " we sorrow not as others 
who have no hope." The glory of this summer afternoon 
does not mock our service, it is in sympathy with it. You 
have appropriately draped your pastor's vacant chair in black, 
but above it, and all about this pulpit and chancel you have 
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grouped the white lilies of resurrection hope. And in all 
that has been said, and in the response your hearts and faces 
have made, thought and feeling have dwelt not so much on 
what you have lost, as what, in father, brother, pastor, friend, 
you have had, and have, and always will have, and which 
death has rather revealed and consecrated than removed. 
And this may disclose to us in part, how death under 
Christian transmuting becomes a "grand ordination." It re- 
veals what were otherwise hidden from our eyes. You have 
heard from every speaker warm expressions of admiration 
and love for Mr. Hazen. Did they know how much they ad- 
mired and loved him, how much there was in him to admire 
and love, until death revealed it to them? As the night 
brings out the stars, as but for the night we should never see 
the glory of God in the heavens, so death brings out to us, 
brings to our astonished and admiring gaze, virtues in our 
friend, graces, lovelinesses, of which before we had been but 
dimly, if at all, conscious. Will you suffer me to dwell on this 
for a moment, for it serves to bring out Mr. Hazen's character 
in what to me is a most interesting light. Suppose that in 
answer to a call to some larger field — as the phrase goes — a 
field more commensurate with Mr. Hazen's abilities, as we 
are in the habit of measuring, he had left you and passed be- 
yond your immediate observation. You could not but have 
regretted his departure; whoever might have been your 
pastor, you would have missed him; but would you have 
loved him, nay would you have known him as you now know 
and love him, now that death has opened your eyes to see 
him and softened your hearts to appreciate him, so that you 
sympathize with the bereaved mother who cried, "I would 
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not give my dead son for any living one in Christendom?" 
I will make a confession. I have often felt impatient with 
Mr. Hazen for what seemed to me a lack of ambition. From 
his scholarly rank in college we expected great things, at 
least much more than ordinary success, in professional life. 
We were sometimes vexed that he did not push himself into 
greater prominence. We grudged such abilities and such 
possibilities as he had to Jericho and Richmond. Nothing 
short of Montpelier or Rutland would have satisfied us. 
Looking into your faces to-day I see that this was all a mistake. 
He was right and we were wrong. There is no "larger field " 
•than a Vermont country parish. There can be no higher 
ambition than the ambition to fill the place of a Vermont 
country minister. To be all that that name implies; to be 
able in the pulpit to satisfy the demands and meet the needs 
of a Vermont country congregation — and there are no con- 
gregations anywhere at once more exacting and more appre- 
ciative — to give tone and direction to the intellectual and moral 
life, especially the young life, of a scattered and hard-working 
community; to make himself welcome in a hundred homes, as 
counsellor, comforter, guide, friend — this is enough to daunt 
any ordinary ambition, enough to satisfy the loftiest ambition 
of any soul however gifted and inspiring. And this, as we 
now see, was Mr. Hazen's ambition, this his "dream of life '* 
— to be a good "country parson." How far he realized his 
ideal perhaps we can judge better than he. In all probability 
he deemed himself an "unprofitable servant." That was the 
estimate of himself which in his modesty he always seemed 
to carry about with him. But you did not so esteem him, 
you whom he fed with the bread of life; you to whom he 
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gave solace and cheer in hours of darkness; you whom he 
baptised in infancy, taught in childhood, and in Christ's name 
received into his church; you among whom, in the old en- 
deared phrase, "he went in and out" as leader, example, 
companion in all the common experiences of life — you, I am 
sure, need no exhortation to hold him in high honor, to 
cherish his memory, and to teach your children to couple his 
name with those of the men of God whom, in all ages, the 
church has esteemed very highly in love for their work's 
sake. 




ADDRESS OF THE REV. S. L BATES, 

OF 

Burlington, Vt. 

CANNOT remember the time when I was not familiar with 
the name Hazen. About a year after Austin entered 
college it was my privilege to teach the school in the village 
where his father was the beloved pastor and to form a 
personal friendship with his family; and I then learned in 
what high esteem the youth was held in that community. 
With one accord the people of all ages spoke of him as a high- 
minded, upright, conscientious Christian young man. They 
had a personal pride in his superior scholarship, and in the 
sure promise of usefulness which he then gave. On entering 
college a year later I met him for the first time, and almost 
at once formed a close friendship with him. I then found 
that the reputation he bore in his home town had given me 
only a faint idea of the real excellence and beauty of his 
character. 

For some years after his graduation from college I saw him 
only occasionally, until the autumn of 1864, about a year after 
I began work in my first parish. He then became my nearest 
neighbor in the ministry; and I can assure you that he was 
a near neighbor, not alone in vicinity, but in friendly help- 
fulness and cordial sympathy as well. So close were our 
relations then and so far did he become a part of my own 
life, not merely for those years, but for all the years that have 
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since followed, that on the morning of May 28th when 
I read in the papers, " Buried at sea. Rev. Austin Hazen 
passes away while crossing the ocean," I felt, doubtless as 
many others felt, a vacancy in my life so large and intense 
as to be actually personal. I speak thus not to claim for my- 
self a monopoly of Mr. Hazen 's friendship, but to illustrate 
the power of his life over all who knew him well. He was 
winsome and warm hearted. He drew others to himself and 
molded their lives while both he and they were unconscious 
of it. There was in his life a certain element of power that 
cannot be defined. Any attempt to express it in words is 
futile. 

Though brilliant in scholarship and ready in utterance^ 
though wise in teaching and faithful in doing, there was be- 
yond and above all this a certain influence which went forth 
from his life, that uplifted and will continue to uplift all 
whom it touched. 

Perhaps I should say no more, but there are some things 
which went far to constitute Mr. Hazen*s power that deserve 
special emphasis. In the first place he was a man of remark- 
able spiritual perception. "Spiritual things are spiritually 
discerned," and it was with a spiritual vision that he saw 
opportunities of usefulness in spheres which escape the 
notice of many men. He was ambitious in the truest sense, 
even for goodness everywhere and in all lives. So far from 
being moved by motives, which seem to appeal to large 
numbers, even in his own calling, possibly, and which include 
personal display and self -promotion, he thought first of all of 
how others might be blessed and made better by his influ- 
ence and efforts. Thus his sympathies were enlisted in behalf 
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of the smaller churches around him. The great question 
with him, as I very well know, was how can these churches 
best maintain their former efficiency in filling the ranks of 
the ministry and in sending out valuable men and women to 
the large churches of the country, and so he said oftentimes, 
** This working at the fountain head of all church efficiency 
is a glorious privilege, and I ask none greater for myself." 

Again, Mr. Hazen was a man of courage. This man so 
warm and ready in loving sympathy and friendly attachment, 
so gentle, so modest and forgetful of self, was a hero in the 
great stresses of life. When sickness and death entered his 
home, when great burdens of anxiety and sorrow were laid 
upon him, when amidst the sufferings of his last days, as we 
are informed, there was with him no despair or trembling. 
In the most trying hours he could " do all things through 
Christ which strengthened him." Besides, when duty called 
him to present the gospel to unbelieving men, however high 
their position or great their hostility to religion, he had no 
hesitation and seldom any doubt as to the results. 

But the real power and beauty of Mr. Hazen's character 
were best seen in his home life. It is here that his rare fidelity 
and grace are especially apparent. He was a most affectionate 
husband and father, always lightening the care of his faithful 
wife and guiding his children by a firm and loving hand. 
We can have no more emphatic testimony to his wisdom and 
fidelity in this relation than the character and aims of his 
sons in their maturing and matured years. 

It is hard to think that we shall see our friend and brother 
no more upon earth; hard, from an earthly point of view, to 
recall the sudden termination of his anticipated and well 
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deserved season of rest. Yet we are to bear in mind that while 
for a brief period he had in view a visit to the old country, 
his voyage took. him to another, even a heavenly, which had 
been to him an almost life-long vision. 



